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REPORT ON THE CONTINUANCE OF PROTECTION TO THE 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


I. Tlie Government of India, Department of Commerce, in their letter No. 

_ . . .. _ , 131-T(36)/46, dated the I9th December, J 940 (Appen- 

dix I), pointed out that the period lor wmen protection 
had been granted to certain old established industries, including the sugar 
industry, was due to expire on the 31st March, 1947, and requested the Tariff 
Board t,o investigate the claims of these industries to continued enjoyment of 
protection at the existing or a reduced or enhanced scale. Government 
referred in tlieir letter to the continuance of the economic uncertainties which 
had made it impossible to conduct such an inquiry during wartime and asked 
the Board to evaluate, in a summary manner, the necessity or otherwise of 
continuing the exist ing measure of protection beyond the 31st March, 1947. 
In making its recommendations, the Board was asked to bear in mind tbe 
interests of both the manufacturers and the consumers. Government desired 
the considered opinion of the Beard by the end of January 1947, as a decision 
must be taken well before the commencement of the budget session in 
ord'T to enable, 1 them to introduce the necessary legislative measure in 
time, and, therefore, sugg‘sted that the Board ni'ght have a summary dis- 
eu-iion with the representatives of the industries and other interested parties. 
The reference was subsequently confirmed in the. Commerce Department 
ilesolution No. 28-T(t>)/4l> dated the 20th January, 1947 (Appendix li). 


Method of inquiry. 


2. As the time at the disposal of the Board was not much more than a 
month and it was impossible to hold a detailed in¬ 
quiry involving determination of costs of production 
and landed costs of imports for equation of domestic and foreign prices, 
we decided to compile such data as could be easily gathered from 
Government publications and records and to discuss with the represen¬ 
tatives of the industry and other interested parties as to what should be done 
when the existing protective duties expired on the 31st March 1947. The Board 
decided to invite («) representatives of principal associations of sugar producers 
in the country', (b) a few prominent importers and merchants, and (e) certain 
other individuals having intimate knowledge of the industry to a joint conference 
for discussion of the principal issues. A list of the associations and persons to 
whom invitations for the conference were issued will be found in Appendix III. 
The associations were also asked to submit their views a few days before the 
conference was due to meet. All tbe associat ions to whom the request was ad¬ 
dress! <1 were good enough to comply with it. The conference was held in the 
office of tbe Board in Bombay on the 12th and 13th of February, 1947. A list 
of the persons who attended the conference is giveu in Appendix IV. 
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3. The Board explained to the conference the purpose for wlii h the meet¬ 
ing had been convened. It was pointed out that the 
Review ot the proceed- sutrar industry had been a protected indu try since 
ings of the conference. U);i , wll , n th “. Sug;lr industry (Protection) Act waa 

passed. Since then there lias been another tarilT inquiry into the case 
of this industry in 1937. The protective duties which were imposed 
in 1939 as a result of the last tariff inquiry were due to expire in 1941, 
but owing to the intervention of the war in the meantime these protective 
duties have been continued without-any inquiry by Continuation Acts from time 
to time. The last extension was agre cl to by the Legislature in April PMC for 
a period of one year, and an undertaking was given by Government, that mean¬ 
while the case of the industry would be examined and Government, would decide 
as to what should be done in respect of this and other ma jor industries. The 
proceedings of the Legislative Assembly' leading to the grant of the extension 
were explained to the conference with a view to indicating the context in which 
the extension had been agreed t.o and the justification t/iaL would be demanded 
in the event of Government proposing further extension hi respect of t he expit i g 
protective duties. It was pointed out that, the, principal criticism of the continu¬ 
ation was that these industries had grown up under the shelter of protection for a 
sufficiently long time -in this case Lt years to enable them to stand on their 
own feet and were now placed in a particularly strong position. It was urged 
In the- debate that protection should ordinarily be regard' d as a temporary 
expedient intended to enable a struggling or distressed industry to overcome 
foreign competition cither ill the initial stages or during a peri'd of depression 
and that protection would not he justified unless the, industry could give, an as¬ 
surance that it would lie in a position to dh-pen.se with the protective duties 
within a reasonable time. The Board asked the representatives of the industry 
to consider whether, in view of the cessation of imports because, of which import 
duties had become inoperative It wa ; really necessary to continue the. existing 
prot'ction. The industry was also ask- d to bear iu mind that It had enjoyed 
protection for a period of LI years and that, if it was not in a positii n to stand 
on its own legs now, it could hardly mold out tue prospect of becoming iude- 
p -nde.nt of protection witnhi the for -seeabie future. The represenativea -*f tho 
industry were also requested not to lose sight of the fact that-, if they ask d for a 
continuance, of protection, the. li ^ird could not, under its terms of reference, 
recommend extension of protection for m< re than a year. The second possible 
alternative for the industry to consider would be whether its interest would be 
best served by maintaining the industry in the. protective list but keeping the 
duties in abeyance so th it, if during tins period of one year there was any sudden 
rush of competition, Government by executive action mignl restore the protec¬ 
tive duties. And the third altcrantitive that presented itself to the Board waa 
that, there being no case for the continuance of protection, the industry should 
be de-protected and such revenue duties should lie imposed on sugar as might be 
thought proper by Government on purely revenue considerations. In connec¬ 
tion with this third alternative, it was suggested that the act of de-protection 
might contain a proviso to the effect that, if at any time in future the industry 
felt that it was being threatened bv foreign competition, it would be. open to the 
industry to apply to Government for inquiry and protection and that Govern- 
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ment in such a case would order a Tariff Board inquiry and give such protection 
as might he found necessary as a result of such inquiry. The conference was also 
asked to consider whether the removal of protection would not encourage imports 
to some extent, thereby reducing the gap between demand and supply and 
causing a tendency towards lower prices, which might to some extent check 
the inflationary forces that have been at work in India during the last few 
years. It was pointed out to the conference that, when the Tariff Hoard made 
its last inquiry into the conditions of the sugar industry in 19157, it had been 
found that the price of sugar in India was not being governed by the price of 
the imported sugar but that it was being entirely regulated by internal competi¬ 
tion, which might lead to the inference that even as long ago as 1937 the indus¬ 
try did not stand in need of protection or such quantum of protection as was 
being given at the time. The industry was also asked to indie at.: the 
progress it had made towards a posit ion of independence since protection was 
first given in 19152. It was pointed out that, whereas the incidence of the pro¬ 
tective duty in 1932-33 was something like 130 per cent, on the then prevailing 
c.i.f. prices, the incidence of the protective duty, exclusive of the countervailing 
duty equivalent to the excise duty; levied in 1939 was of the order of 18 ) per 
cent, showing thereby that the gap between the c.i.f. price, and the fair selling 
price of sugar, instead of becoming narrower at the end of the first period of 
protection, had actually become wider. It was also brought to the notice of 
the conference that some 99 out of 150 units of the, industry were below what is 
to-day considered, say, by the Sugar Panel, to be an economic unit, and that 
the industry had not been able to make any appreciable progress in the utiliza¬ 
tion of its principal by-products, such as, molasses and bagasse. 

4. The industry was requested to bear in mind that, if it asked for continuan¬ 

ce of protection, the burden of proving that protection 
Burden ol proof that was necessary under the conditions of to day rested 
continuance of protection p eav py ou the industry. It was pointed out that 

Industry. protection had to be justified broadly on the following 

principles : (i) that there exists competition from 
which the indigenous industry requires protection ; (if) that the - protection 
required is temporary and could be dispensed with within a reasonable 
period; (in) that the cost to the consumer arising out of the protection 
is not excessive; and (ti>) that the iidlustry is run on sound business 
lines. The eligibility of the industry for protection was, of course, not in 
^oubt or disputed, it being an industry of sufficient national importance. 

5. The Board laid considerable stress on the interest and requirements of 

the consumer. The industry was requested parti- 
importance of the in- ,. u | ar iy t 0 consider what should be done to increase 
ere®, j U 1 ..HU ue.j, the supply of sugar, there being a gap of about 5 lakh 

tons between estimated demand and supply. The Board would like to 
examine if some relief to the consumers could not he given by a reduction 
of the protective duty. It was agreed that tne world sugar position was 
still tight and that the volume of imports would lie determined more by 
the exportable surpluses in the main producing countries than by the level of 
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duties in this country. Hut even so, it was arguable! tnat a small stream of 
imports might somewhat case the supply position. 


G. Mr. Ralchand Hiraehand, representing the Indian Sugar Mills Associa¬ 
tion pres'Uite 1 the ease on behalf of the sugar industry 

Industry’s case for con- fl3 a w } l0 j ( . He re affirmed what his Association 
tjnu mce of protection. ... , , . , , , , 

and the other principal Associations had stated in 

their written replies and contended that the time for the dc-protection 
of the sugar industry had not yet arrived. He pointed out that tho 
industry had shown phenomenal progress in so far us increase of its 
output was concerned, and tu.it eo isiderable advance h id also been made 
in respect of its manufacturing eiliecieney, but that the initial handicap 
of the industry on account of the comparatively low quality and high 
cost of its raw material, namely, sugarcane, still continued practically th*. 
same as before. He maintained with a good deal of emphasis that if this original 
handicap in respect of sugarcane still remained, the repsonsibility for such a 
state of affairs should be laid on Government, rather than on the industry. Ho 


further added that protection, in this case hud been intended not so much for tho 
sake of the manufacturing industry as for the. agricultural side of it, and that 
so long as production of sugarcane in India remained inefficient as compared with 
that of rival countries like .Java, Cuba, Hawaii, etc. and it was likely to remain 
bo for many years to come the protection to the industry must be maintained. 
He admitted that there had been no competition from imports in recent years, 
and that there was no competition at present, but suggested that there were 
clear indications that the sugar industry in Java aud in other main sug ir produc¬ 
ing countries was being rapidly rehabilitated, as a result of which imports of 
sugar might come into the country at competitive prices within a couple of 
years, lie pointed out that the price of Java sugar in KI36-37, when the last 
Tariff Board inquiry was held, was as low as Rs. *2/- per maimd and that even 
assuming that the price of sugir in Java had gone up by 1, 5 or G times, it 
would still remain far below the present price of sug <r in India, which is in tho 
neighbourhood of Us. 22/ . He further pointed out that so long as the culti¬ 
vation of sugarcane in Java continued to be incomparably superior to that in 
India on account of trie fact that sugarcane was being produced in Java by the 
factories themselves under a highly organized and scientific system, while its 
cultivation iu India for the major,part continued to be carried on by small 
farmers without proper resources and organization, the difference in the quality 
and cost of sugarcane in the two countries was bound to remain great, thereby 
materially affecting the competitive capacity of the Indian sugar industry. 
He. claimed that many of the units of the sug ir industry in India could manu¬ 
facture sugar nearly as cheaply as Java provided that they got their sugarcane 
of as high a quality and at as low a price as in Java. It was also urged that, 
though protection had been in existence nominally for a period of 14 years, the 
last six or seven years were abnormal in that the industry had little chance to 
import machinery in order to expand its productive capacity and inprove its 
efficiency, or carry on experiments in the utilization of by products. It was 
further contended that tho industry had been severely controlled during the, last 
few vears in respect of its prices and profits aud that the industry did not have 
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anv chance to build up adequate reserves for post war expansion ami improve¬ 
ment. it was also pointed, out that due to the “ Grow more food ” campaign 
in t.lie country, the. supply of sugarcane to the factories in many parts of the 
country was totally inadequate and that on account ot the market price 
of gur being for- the most part appreciably above its control price, 
which is also its theoretical parity price in relation to the price of 
sugar, the cane cultivators in many places converted their sugarcane into gur and 
refrained from supplying adequate quantities of sugarcane to the factories 
which led to an appreciable reduct ion in output in many factories. In view of 
these special and abnormal handicaps from which the industry had suffered and 
due to which the iiidu-trv could not strengthen its financial position and improve 
its manufacturing efficiency during wartime, it was entitled to a continuance of 
protection. Tins line of argument was strongly supported by Lata Gurusharan 
Lai, Mr. Krishna I> va and Mr. J. S. Mehta of the Indian Sugar Mills Association, 
Mr. D. M. Dahanuk.tr and Mr. K. CL Soiuaiya ol the Deccan Sugar Factories 
Association, Mr. G. N. Todd of the South Indian Sugtr Mills Association, Mr. 
1L F. Dalmia of the Bengal Sugar Mills Association and Mr. R. P. Ncvatia of the 
Indian Sugar Syndicate. 

7. Mr. B. B. Singh, Chairman, g agtr Commission U.P. and Bihar, stated 
that the objective of protection in this case should now 
be not merely to protect the industry from foreign 
competition but also to make the country self-sulli- 
eient in respect of sugar. For this purpose, he said, it was necessary to 
attract capital for the expansion of the industry to a considerable 
extent . He pointed out that the period of 14 years for which protec¬ 
tion had been already given had been for the most part an abnormal 
period in which tldre were labour unrest, a World War and political 
uncertainties due to which t he industry could not feel that confidence in tiro 
fut ure. which was necessary for its expansion and improvement to such an extent 
as was both desirable and practicable. His information was that Java and Cuba 
were going to light against the protective duty on sugar m Tndia and that if this 
duty was taken away now. it would be very difficult, in the contest of the present 
world tendencies t o reimpose it. He suggested that the present protective duties 
might be used as a sort of bargaining counter at international conferences and 
that they might l>e gradually removed later on if circumstances warranted such 
a course. lie feared that, if these duties were taken off now, capital would be¬ 
come shy and there would be absolutely no expansion of the industry either by 
replacement of the present plants or by the setting up of new factories and that 
such a step would cripple the industry, in which case the object of self-sufficiency 
of the country in sugar would be totally defeated. Referring to the present 
inadequacy of the supply of sugarcane to the factories, he believed that, within, 
two or three years, wheat prices might appreciably fall and that, in that event, 
the price of sugarcane would become relatively more attractive to the grower, 
and a more plentiful supply of sugarcane would bo available to the factories. 
He concluded by saying that the views of both U.P. and Bihar Governments, 
whom he represented., were that the present protective duties should be con¬ 
tinued fur at least another three years, if possible, and that the proper time for a 



general inquiry into this question might arrive at the end of 1949 or in the begin¬ 
ning of 1950. 

8. Mr. Sheik Mohd. Jilani, President of the Khandsari Manufacturers' 

Association stated that khandsari production was also 
KhantUari industry’s a ver y important section of the sugar industry in tho 
p01 1 ‘ country and that, though this section had not become 

as efficient as it should be, its maintenance was essential to the 
welfare of sugarcane growers, particularly in Rohilkhund, where the 
area under cane was about one-tenth of the cane area in India. He also 
pointed out that khandsari was truly a cottage industry which had a link with 
agriculture and had the advantage of low overhead charges and was, therefore, 
able to operate in remote rural areas where large-scale factories could not be 
established. He stated further that, if Government had given half as much 
attention to the khandsari industry as had been given to the sugar factories, 
there could have been much progress in khandsari as well. As khandsari in¬ 
dustry was still in a comparatively backward condition, it could not at present 
compete with foreign sugar. He, therefore, pleaded that tho present protection 
to the sugar industry should be continued, and that a special inquiry should be 
made into the khandsari industry when normal conditions returned. 

9. Sheth Jagjivan Ujamshi of the Bombay Sugar Merchants’ Association, 

speaking on behalf of importers and merchants, stated 
Importers’ point ot according to his information, the c.i.f. price of 

sugar at the present time would be about Rs. 1,100 
per ton and that it was on this basis that Polish sugar had been recently 
sold in the world market. This price was about double the price of 
Indian sugar. He, therefore, urged that there was no need for protection 
to the sugar industry at the present time. Apart from comparative prices, 
Mr. Ujamshi continued, there was also tne question of the gap of 
about 5 lakhs of tons between demand and supply in India, and he 
argued that a handicap like protective duties should be removed or reduced 
so as to encourage import of sugar as much as possible at the present time. As 
regards the suggestion that Java might soon be in a position to export sugar to 
India at a low price, Mr. Ujamshi stated that Java’s productive capacity in sugar 
was still very low, some-where about 30,000 tons a year, though it was reported 
that there was a pile-stock of about a million tons, about balf of which might be 
available for export. He also stated that the world sugar position was still 
tight, there being a shortage of over 30 per cent, in relation to demand and that 
Java would not be able to increase her production so as to have an exportable 
surplus during the next 4 or 5 years. Mr. N. T. Mone, the Sugir Controller, 
Government of India, also informed the Board that he did not expect that 
foreign sugar would be available to India at present at less than double the in¬ 
ternal price of sugar in the country. 

10. Mr. N. C. Mehta, who was tho first Sugar Controller during the last war 

„ . , , ... and who had a lot to do with the sugar industry even 

previously suggested that since sugar was subject to 
complete control in respect of its production, distribution and price, 
there was no need for protection at the present time. He thought that 
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so long as the present control continued, protection was entirely un¬ 
necessary and ineffective and might be, held in abeyance. Tic pointed 
out that under the present system of control, all sugar, indigenous 
or imported, would be sold at a uniform price fixed by the Controller, so 
that there would be no question of the ind’genous producers being undercut by 
importers. Tie stated that the sug ir control was not a war-time phenomenon 
because it had already been there in (J.P. and Bihar even before the war and 
that it was bound to continue even in future. Mr. Mono, the present Sugar 
Controller, Government of India, did not agree with Mr. Mehta that protection 
would be unnecessary or that control was bound to continue, and that though 
personally he thought that there might be a continuance of control for another 
two or three years, there was no guarantee of it. All that he could say was that 
sugar control would continue for another year. Tie suggested that the question 
of protection should be examined on its own merits independently of the con¬ 
tinuance or discontinuance of control. 

Mr. Mono expressed the view that protection should certainly not be with¬ 
drawn owing to the repercussions which it would have on the indusl ry and t ho 
cane grower. He suggested that the protection should be continued, as it would 
have a steadying effect upon all concerned and also act as a powerful cheek 
against dumping of sugar by foreign count ries. The representatives of pro¬ 
ducers did not at all accept the view that control had been beneficial to the 
industry. They asserted that control had been responsible for a reduction in 
the suply of sugarcane to the factory with a consequent decline in output, 
that it had not succeeded in effectively controlling the pi ice ofgur with the re¬ 
sult that the supply of cane even in the factory areas was diverted from the 
sugar factories to gur product ion, and that the control price did not make suffi 
cient provision for depreciation and reserves. The Sugar Controller explained 
the method of price fixing and pointed out how care had been taken to allow 
for an increase in the cost of sugarcane, wages and salaries, and in the juices 
of stores, though he admitted that a number of sugar factories had not boon 
able in recent years to obtain a reasonable margin of profit. 


11. When the policy of protection was adopted in, 1932, there was a very 


Progress ot the 
sugar industry. 


great expansion of the industry within the first three 
or four years. The number of sugar factories rose 
from 32 in 1931-32 to 57 in 1932-33, 112 in 1933-34, 130 


in 1934-35 and 137 in 1935-36. Thereafter, further expansion was extremely 
slow and halting, as will be evident from the fact that durng the followng 4 
yearsfrom 1935-36 to 1939-40, the number olfactories only rose from 137 to 145. 
The output also rose from 158,781 tons in 1931-32 to 1,111,400 tons in 1936-37 and 
l,241,700tons in 1939-40, which is the maximum output so far attained. In the 
next seven years, there was a small increase inthe number of factories ojicratinp, 
the maximum number being 151 in 1943-44, but the output fluctuated betw<cn 
the lowest figure of 778,100 tons in 1941-42 and 1,216,400 tons in 1943-44. 
During the last three years, production has been, in the neighbourhood of al cut 
one million tons. The decrease in output since 1939-40 and particularly sii ce 
1943-44 is not due to any decrease of capacity, but due partly to short supply 
of cane and partly to other factors like transport difficulty and non availability 
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of stor-'-i, The fb nits give’- above n i !rt<- to 1 lie factories which produce suga r 
direct from cane. There are also a few oilier factories which reline gur into 
sugar. Their number is small ami their production has been decreasing and is 
at present of the order of (5,000 tons. Sugar is also produced in the country 
by /handburi process. This is also declining and the. output of t his section of 
the industry in recent years is roughly est dual ed t o have been bet ween 75,000 
tons and 150,000 tons per annum. A statement showing the number of sugar 
factories actually working and the production of sugar from 1931-32 to 1915-16 
is given in Appendix V. The Sugar Panel appointed, by the Department of 
Planning and Development of the Government, of India, estimates the present 
capacity of tho industry at 10,80,000 tons. The Panel also estimates that by 
1950, the requirement of the country in sugar would be 16,50,000 tons and, 
after providing for export of 50,000 tons to neighbouring count ri< s. recommends 
a target production of 16 lakhs of tons for the period ending I960, and for this 
purpose recommends the expansion of existing smaller units toa capacity of 
800 tons and t he addition of 20 new units including five new projects already 
approved by the Government of India. The Sugar Controller, however, esti¬ 
mates that t he demand in the U< XI three years would be of the older of 1 8 lakhs 
of tons and he suggests the installation of some 15 new units inthe industry. 
So far as the technical ofliciency of the industry is concerned,the leeovery of 
sugar from sugarcane inneasi d from 8-70 per cent, in 1931 to 10-2 per cent, 
in 1911-15. This is still below tlie level of ioeovciy of 11 -19 per cent, in Java 
(1936-37), 12-05 per cent, in Founosa (1938), 14-22 per cent, in Queensland 
(1940), 10-71 percent, in Hawaii (1911) 11 -60 per cent, in Natal (1941), 11-48 
per cent, in Mauritius (1941) art! 12-33 per put. in Cuba (1933). In consider¬ 
ing the question of progress in the matter of recovery, it. must, however, be re¬ 
membered that the percentage of recovery of sugar from sugarcane does not 
merely depend on t lie tech nival efficiency of t he pis nt at the fact ory. It also 

depends considerably on the sucrose, content of sugarcane and the condition in 
which sugarcane reaches the factory, depending upon the state of maturity of 
the cane, the distance of the cane field from tire, factory and the nature of 
transport. Making due allowance for differents in the quality of sugarcane, 
the overall technical efficiency of factories in India increased from 83-35 per¬ 
cent in 1934 to 85-0-1 per cent. in 1940-41. Consideringtl eserious deficiencies 
of the transport system in the sugarcane areas of India, 85-04 por cent, tech¬ 
nical efficiency of sugar fact ories in India would compare favourably with 86-36 
per cent, technical efficiency in Java (1932), 86-32 per cent, in Cuba (1931) 
and 82-61 per cent, in Natal (19-11). So far as progress in the cultivation of 
sugarcane is concerned, the 1937 Tariff Board found that, during the seven years 
from 1930-31 to 1936-37, the acreage under sugarcane, had gone up from 29 
lakhs of acres to 46 lakhs of acres, the acreage under improved varieties of cane 
from 8 lakhs of acres to 33 lakhs of acres and the yield of cane per acre from 
12-3 toils to 15 -C tons. Thereafter, due t o the various handicaps imposed by 
the AVur, much progress in these diiediens lias not been possible. There is 
still great scope for improvement in the quality of cane regarding its sucrose 
content and also in respect of the yeild per acre, but progress in this matter 
would involve furl her intensive research at the cane-bi ceding stations, extensive 
and continuous experiments in the cultivation of new varieties of cane in tb» 
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Government (experimental) Sugarcane Farms and a determined effort on a 
wide front in translating tl;c results of these researches rnd experiments in 
terms of output and cost at the cultivator’s field and in equipping him with the 
necessary means of carrying on intensive cultivalkii of sugarcane in his own 
farm. This would call for an extensive Government organisation and large 
scale public expenditure on the agricultural side. We are informed that the 
Government of India have placed at the disposal of tie IndianCtnfial Sugar¬ 
cane Committee funds at the rale of one anna per cwt, from the excise duty on 
sugar and have also made in 1 {MO a special grant of Its. 120 lakhs t o the Com¬ 
mittee for a five-year research programme. Jfc is also reported that the Govern¬ 
ment of U. P. has planned to spend something like Its. 80 lakhs out. of the cane 
cess on road development, in the sugarcane areas, during the ne xt five years. 
When all these pda ns are given effect to, we expect, that there will be a great 
improvement in the quality of sugarcane ns well as in ti e yield per acre, but 
this is admittedly a slow arrl 1< ng process. In planning for the future im¬ 
provement of the sugar industry, port h trimly inilsrgih ullural aspect s, wemust 
remember that wc have to travel sea very long distance jet to reach anywhere 
near the same level of efficiency as prevails in Java. Il may he point eel our. in 
this connection that (1) in ] 926-37 the yield of sugar earn- por acre in Java was 
66-2 tons as compared with 15-G tons in India and (2) the cost of sugarcane in 
Java in 1937 was stated to be < no at.nn per maund as ci mprared with 4 to 5 
annas per maund in U. P. and liihnv, 7ann; sp>er-ms.und !n Bengal and 7 to 12 
annas per inaund in Bombay in the same year. Regarding the progressive 
efficiency of the Java sugar industry, the Tar iff Board of 1937 found that the 
cost of production of sugar in (hat c< nutty had gene down from 12-87 guilders 
per 100 Kilos, in 1926 to 3-7. r ) guilders in 1937, i f., a reduction of cest by more 
than 70 per cent, in a period of 11 years. We have ref omul to these details of 
cost of production of sugar in. Java, because, she was India’s strongest competi¬ 
tor in the sugar industry in the past, and is also likely to remain the chief poten¬ 
tial competitor in future. The Sugar Panel has r ecommended that the present 
Central Government grant to the Indian Centra) Sugarcane Committee of one 
anna per cwt. of sugar from the < xcise duty should be increased to four annas 
per cwt. In view of the gTcot kewny to be made up before India can achieve 
a parity of competitive efficiency with Java and other foreign countries in the 
sugar industry, we endorse tl is r< commendation of the Sugar Panel. The 
Tariff Board of 1937 recommended that the possibilities of establishing indus¬ 
tries subsidiary to tire sugar industry, such as the conversion of molasses into 
power alcohol, food yeast, fertilisers, potash and edible sugar syrups and the 
utilisation of bagasse for manufacture of packing p ipors, inferior grades of papers 
and paper boards, cellulose and artificial silk, bottles and glasses, should 
be properly investigated. We attach great importance to this recommendation 
and further suggest that all possible facilities should be given to the sugar fac¬ 
tories to establish these subsidiary industries. 


12. Sugarcane and beet are the two principal sources of world’s sugar 
_ „ ... supply. The total average production of sugar in the 

World* Suva' Position. w '4/ froul 1930-31 to 1934-35 was about 24,000,000 


tons pei annum and from 1934-35 to 1938-39 it was about 28,000,000 tons oer 
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annum. Approximately two-thirdst of the sugar produced in the world at 
present is from sugarcane. According to the estimates published by Messrs. 
Willet & Grey, London, the world’s total production of sugar during the last 
few years was as follows :—- 

Tons. 

1936- 37 .. .. .. .. •• 29,000,000 

1937- 38 . 29,000,000 

1944-45 .. .. .. .. •• 26,000,000 

1945-46 .. .. .. 23,000,000 

The world’s production of 23,000,000 tons in 1945-46 was 6,000,000 tons or 21 
per cent, less then the normal prewar output of 29,000,000 tons. It is expected 
that production will rise to over 27,000,000 tons in 1946-47 but tliis will depend 
upon the pace of recovery in the liberated countries. It is possible that 
production may he restored to the normal prewar levels within the next two 
veers. '1 he war has been responsible for a heavy decline in the world’s sugar 
production and for a reduction in the stocks of sugar. Output has been drasti¬ 
cally curtailed in Europe and the Ear East and it is unlikely that these areas 
will be able to produce sugar on Ihe pre-war scale before 1948. Luring the Inst 
three years, the Allied Got eminent s drew heavily on the stocks of sugar, which 
had been built up by careful conservation of the world’s supplies and today in¬ 
visible stocks have virtually ceased to exist, and visible stocks are lower than 
at any time, in the past. So far ns.Tuva is concerned, “Commerce’ , of July 6, 
1946, a publication of the Ended States Department of Commerce, reports, 
that by 1943, production in that country had been reduced to 682,900 tons, by 
1944 to 496,804 tons and by 1915 to the low fgure of 83,000 tons. Of the 85 
sugar mills in operation in 1942, only 44 arc reported to have worked in 1944. 
Only a few Chinese and Indonesian factories are reported to he in operation at 
present, and the expected output of the refined sugar for this year is only 20,000 
tons. In estimating the. production potential following restoration of political 
stability, it should be noted that the Japanese had made seed provisions fora 
aigar crop of 700,000 tons in 1917. The Department of Economic Affairs, 
v. S. A., estimates that one year aft-ersafety and stability are restored in Java, 
a crop of 1,500,000 tons of sugar can be harvested in that country. In addition, 
51 out of tbe 85 sugar factories are reported to be in good working conditions 
and by keeping them in operation for six months of the year, the full crop can 
be handled. Of the estimated stock-pile of 1,594,350 Ions of sugar in the 
interior of Java, about 400,000 tons are not packcfl in sacks. Eurtliermore, 
none, of tins stock pile lias been transported to the harbours because it is located 
in the areas outside British and Dutch military control. It is reported that of 
the total stock-pile, approximately 1,100.000 tons are in a saleable condition, 
about 600,000 tons of which could be made immediately available for export, 
if it could be moved to the ports, the remaining 500,000 tons being needed for 
current consumption in Java. Messrs. E. D . and E. Men, London, under date 
of 29th Julv, 1946 estimate, that the oulput of sugar in Bussia will go up from 

1- 3 million tons in 1915-46 to 2-5 million tons in 1916-47, as compared with 

2- 51 million tons in, 1939-40 ; the output in Germany in 1945 will go up from 
738,000 tons in 1945-46 to 1-5 million tons in 1946-47, an ton pared with 2-29 
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million tons in 1939-40. The output in U.S.A. will go up from 1 • 6 million tons 
in 1945-46 to 1*9 million tons in 1946-47, which is also the figure for 1939-40 ; 
the output in Cuba, however, will go up from 4 million tons in 1945-46 to 4-9 
million tons in 1946-47 which is 2-1 million tons above the figure of 1939-40. 
Tlie output figures of 670,000 tons in Australia in 1945-46 will remain unchanged 
in 1946-47 and it will he 263,000 tons below the figure of 1939-40. Similarly, 
the output of South Africa is expected to be reduced from 480,000 tons in 1945-46 
to 410,000 tons in 1946-47, which is only 3,000 tons higher than the figure 
of 1939-40.' These figures would show that the estimated output in 1946-47 
will be smaller than that of 1939-40 in most countries, except Cuba and U. S. A. 
and that production in Cuba in 1946 47 will be appreciably higher than that in 
1939-40 and production in U, S. A. in 1946-47 will be the same as the output 
in 1939-40. The overall position, however will he that the total e itimated out¬ 
put in 1946-47 viz., 27,000,000 tons will he 4,000,000 tons above the figure for 
1945-46, which indicates a definite upward trend in the world production of 
bugar. 

13. From the statistics of imports of sugar (Appendix VT and Appendix 
_ . . , . VII), it will bo found that during the three years 

mpor ra e in sugar. f rom 1935,37 to 1938-39, the volume of imports aver¬ 
aged a little below 22,000 tons per annum and its value averaged approximately 
Ra. 26 lakhs per annum. In 1939-40, the first year of the war, figures of imports 
shot up very greatly, the volume being 251,707 tons and its value being 
Rs. 3,25,33,763. The total imports during the following throe years, from 1940- 
41 to 1942-43, amounted to 67,978 tons, out of which 61,634 tons were re-export¬ 
ed, thereby leaving a little, over 6,000 tons of imports for consumption in India 
in the three-year period. During the next following three years, from 1943-44 
to 1945-46, practically no imports came on India’s own account. It may, 
therefore, be said that the import of sugar for consumption in the country during 
the last six years, from 1940-41 to 1945-46, has been very small and insignificant. 
There has been so far no imports of sugar during the. current year (1946-47). 
The Sugar Controller, Government of India, informed us that he had been pro¬ 
mised by the Combined Food Board a quota of 30,000 tons of sugar for the coun¬ 
try which would be available in .June or thereafter. He also informed us that 
the quotations he had received from various other sources indicated a c.i.f. 
price which was about double the present price of Indian sugar. Mr. Jagjivan 
Ujamshi, a representative ofimportors ud merchants, also staged that the world 
price of sugar was at present in the neighbourhood of Rs. 1,100 per ton and that 
no sugar in sizeable quantities was available for importation iido the country 
at the present time. The present shortage of sugar in the world as a whole 
may continue at least for another year, and it is expected that the position may 
become somewhat easier towards the end of 1947-48. 


14. Under the International Sugar Agreement of 1937, India was debarred 
_ .... from exporting sugar by sea to any foreign country 

except Burma, that Agreement expired in 1942. 
In the pre-war period, there were, however, small quantities of exports of sugar 
to neighbouring countries like Afghanistan, Nopal, Burma, Ceylon, etc. The 
exports amounted to 45,000 tons in 1936-37, 40,000 tons in 1937-38 and 32,000 
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tdns in 1938-39. During the three years, 1943-44,1944-45 and 1945-46, exports 
amounted to 18,000 tons, 16,000 tons and 15,000 tons respectively. The 
Sugar Panel m its report has recommended that India’s production target must 
provide for annual exports up to 50,000 tons, wnioh would provide a sort of 
safety valve ibr fluctuations in tiie internal demand and supply. Since the 
requirements of sugar in the country nas been estimated at between 10 lakhs 
and 18 lakhs of tons per annum during the period ending 1950 and since the 
present production is in the neighbourhood of only 11 lakhs of tons, there does 
not appear to be any great scope for exports of sugar from India in the near 
future, except in small quantities, which are permitted for special reasons. 

15. Id examining this question, we have to consider, first of all, whether 
there is any danger at the present time of imports 
rotation C0nUllU811CB ° £ coming into the country at a price lower than 
the price of sugar in India. It w*s not possible 
for us to obtain very detailed information on this matter. We were informed 
by the Sugar Controller that he hail just been promised a quota of 30,000 tons 
of sugar by the Combined Food Board and was expecting to get some more 
supplies of sugar in the near future. He stilted that he had so far no informa¬ 
tion at all about the price at winch this quota of import would be available. 
He added, however, tint certain other quotations lie had received for supply 
from other sources indiea ed a e.i.f. price ol'sugar in India which would be nearly 
double tho present pr'c* of the article in the country. Mr. Ujamslii of the 
Bombay Sugar Merchants’ Association, also mentioned tho figure of lis.l.lOOper 
ton as a possible e.i.f. price of imported sugar, -f and when available for the 
country. The present control price of sugar in India is Rs. 20/14 per maund 
ea; factory in all the provinces except the Punjab and the North-West Frontier 
Province whore it is fixed at Rs. 24 per maund ex-factory. On this basis the 
price of Indian sugar at ports would be of the order of Rs. 600 per ton. A com¬ 
parison of those prices would indicate that, in the conditions of to-day the Indian 
sugar industry need not fear any competition from imports coming at a lower 
price. It is possible that the cost of production of sugar in some other parts 
of the world might be lower than that in India. We may mention in this con¬ 
nection that in 1940 the control price of raw sugar (9G l ) was approximately 
Rs. 205 per ton in Durban, and Rs. 230 and Rs. 139 per ton for home consump¬ 
tion and export (surplus sugar) re pectively in Queensland. But so long as 
there is a short supply of sugar in India, there would be l.t bio likelihood of imports 
being sold in the country at a prico lower than the price of indigenous sugar, 
even if such imports were landed in the country at a lower price. This would 
be tbe position if there were no control of sugar in tho country. And so long as 
control continues, there must, of course, bo a uniform price for all sugar, imported 
or indigenous. Consequently, it might,be argued that no harm would be done 
to the sugar industry if protection were withdrawn for the time being. But 
we must not lose sight of the fact that the present world position of sugar 
and the existing levels of sugar prices in the world are abnormal and are likely 
to change materially in the next two years or so* When political stability is 
restored, it will be possible for Java and other main sugar producing countries 
to increase their output and possibly reduce their cost of production within a 



year or two and there would then be a [ os: ibility of the imports of sugar coming 
into the country in fairly substantial quantities and at lower prices. The Tariff 
Board of 1937 estimated the fair selling price (inclusive of excise duty) of sugar 
in India at Rs. 8-5-4 per maund. The present price of sugar in the country is 
Its. 20-14-0 ex-factory in the main sugar producing areas. This increase of 
approximately Rs. 12-8-8 is to be largely accounted for by an increase in the 
price of cane from 5 annas 6 pies to Rs. 1-4-0 per maund and an appreciable rise 
in wages and salaries, in the prices of other materials, and also a rise in the excise 
duty on sugar from Its. 1-7-0 per maund to Rs. 2-3-3 per maund. The c.i.f. 
price of Java sugar in 1937 was estimated by the Tariff Board at Rs. 2-7-0 per 
maund and in 1939 by the Government of India, Department of Commerce, at 
between Rs. 3-8-0 and Rs. 4-3-8 per maund. Even if we take the highest of 
these figures, viz., Rs. 4-3-8 per maund, the c.i.f. price of Java sugar must now 
rise at least five times as compared with what it was in 1939 in order to become 
ns high as the present price of sugar in India. Should the c.i.f. price of Java 
sugar bo higher than the 1939 figure by as much as 200 or 300 per cent., even 
then it would bo possible for Java sugar to undercut Indian sugar by a fairly 
big margin. This is one side of the picture. Looking to the other side, viz., 
the possible variation of price of sugar in India, it does not seem pnbable that 
the price will go down in the near future. The price of sugarcane and the price 
of sugar in the country have gone up continuously during the. last few years. 
The price of sugar rose from Rs. 13-9-0 per maund in 1941 to Rs. 13-0-0 per 
maund in 1942, Rs, 14-8-0 per maund in 1943, Rs. 16-4-0 per maund in 1944 
and Its. 20-14-0 per maund in October 1016. It is not improbable that this 
price may go up still higher in the noar future. Eor one thing, it is reported 
that the sugarcane producers in U. I*, and Bihar are not satisfied with the present 
price of Rs. 1 -4-0 per maund of sugarcane and are demanding a price of Rs. 2-0-0 
per maund. The Sugar Controller has furnished us with a statement of index 
numbers of prices (Appendix 7111) from which we find that the price of sugar¬ 
cane is at present much below parity with the prices of wheat and rice. Thus, 
taking 100 as the base price of each of the three articles in August, 1939, the index 
number of sugarcane rose to only 205 in July, 1946, as compared with 632 for 
wheat and 334 for rice in the same month. If the prices of wheat and rice con¬ 
tinue to rule at their present levels, it might be necessary to raise the price of 
sugarcane still further. For another thing, there is a strong demand from labour 
for an increase in wages. Wo were informed that the U. P. Government had 
recently decided, on the recommendation of a Labour Inquiry Committee, to 
request the owners of the sugar factories in the Pro vinca to grant, with effect 
from the beginning of the current crushing season (1946-47) an increase of wages 
ranging from Rs. 13-0-0 or 57 per cent, in the case of lowest wage group earning 
Rs. 23-0-0 a month to Rs. 11-0-0, or 22 per cent, in the case of the wage group 
earning Rs. 50-0-0 a month, It is also reported that the same Government is 
at present considering certain other recommendations of the Labour Inquiry 
Committee regarding the grant of a bonus and an off-season retaining fee to all 
workers in the sugar factories as well as the grant of suitable increment of wages 
in the higher wage groups. In the light of these tendencies we may assume that 
the price of sugar in India is not likely to go down in the near future. On the 
contrary, it is probable that it will go up. Having regard to the present price 
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of sugar in India and t he probability of a further increase in that, prico and 
taking into consideration the big gap lying between the Indian price and the 
possible c.j.f. price of Java sugar, wo feci that the Indian sugar industry might 
run the risk of being undercut, by lower-priced imports of Java (or other foreign): 
sugar after one or two ye;-.rs. 


10. Wo have seen that during the six years from 1940-41 to 1 945-40 and the 
last few months of the current year (1940-47), thcro 
tion 0ar regardfn C g ° m conUM- werc v ; ,rtu;,ll >' 110 siz ; tWc quantities of imports of sugar 
ance of protection. into the country. During the whole of this period,, 

therefore, the present protective duty has been prac¬ 
tically ineffective, nor has it imposed any burden on the consumer. We have 
also seen that no sizable quantities of sugar are likely to he available for im¬ 
portation info the country during the next twelve months or so, and that such 
quantities of imports as n ay be available are likely to come at a price much 
higher than the internal prico of sugar in the country,. It would follow that the 
present protection is likely to continue to remain unnecessary for a further' 
period of 12 or t8 months from now. In these circumstances it might have boom 
thought appropriate to terminate the present protection.. But, as we havo indi¬ 
cated earlier in the report, the world sugar industry is likely to be rehabilitated 
and its production stepped up to normal prewar levels in a period of 18 months or' 
two years. It is, therefore, probable that competition,in the sugar trado may 
begin again in about two years’ time. In such an event, it willalso bo possiblo, 
for imports to come into the country in appreciable quantities so as to compete 
with Indian sugar. It is not possible for us now to anticipate what tho world 
price of sugar is likely to bo in about two years’ timo, because, it will depend part¬ 
ly on the post-war cost, of production of sugar in other countries and partly on the 
general currency and price policy followed in those countries. The fact, however,, 
remains that in 1937-39, the e.i.f. price of Java sugar was estimated to have - 
varied between Its. 2-7-0 per maund and Rs. 4-3-8 per maund. Taking this 
important fact into consideration, wo do not seo any reason to think that tho 
e.i.f. price of Java sugar may rise to ,?s high a figure as tho presont prico of sugar 
in India, viz., Rs. 20-14-0 per maund ear-factory. Java was India’s main compe¬ 
titor in tho sugar industry in the past and is likdy to remain, at any rate poten¬ 
tially, one of tho main competitors in the future, with a possible prico level for 
sugar as indicated above. It is, therefore, probable that tho Indian sugar 
industry will again require protection against the imports of sugar-from Java 
in about two years’ time. There may also possibly be competition in the Indian 
sugar trade by imports of sugar from other countries as wolf when the world 
sugar industry will have achieved its full production, but we have not got any 
definite data at the present, moment to indicate the source or the extent of this 


competition. Since, in any case, there is, in our view, a definite probability 
of competition in tho sugar trado setting in within a poriod of about two years, 
when tho question of protection to the Indian sugar industry may again become 
important, we do not, think it desirable that the existing protection, though 
unnecessary and ineffective at the presont, time, should be terminated. Our 
conclusion is reinforced by the further fact that protection of tho sugar industry 
is, in offect, protection of the sugarcane cultivation in India, which is an integral, 



part of our agricultural economy, We therefore recommend the continuance 
of the present protection for a further period of one year. Since the Indian 
sugar industry is likely to require protection for some time to come, we are of 
the opinion that a detailed inquiry into the extent of protection necessary should 
be undertaken when conditions both in India and abroad become more normal. 
At present, we do not expect that such normality will be restored before the 
end of 1948. Though we are precluded by the terms of our reference from re¬ 
commending the continuance of the existing protection for more than a year, 
we wish to draw the attention of Government to the desirability of extending the 
present protection for a period of two years ending Slat March 1949 and insti¬ 
tuting a tariff inquiry during the latter half of 1948. 

17. The import duty on sugar is governed by item 17 of the First 
The present import Schedule of the Indian Customs Tariff. The duty 

duty on sugar. is made up as follows :— 

(1) Es. 0-12rO as protective duty, 

(2) Us. 3-0-0 as the amount of countervailing import duty equal to the 
existing excise duty, and 

(3) 20% as revenue surcharge of the total of (1) and (2) above. 

In effect, the total duty works out to Es. 11-11-1/5 per cwt. 

18. Our conclusions and recommendations are summarised as 

Sumary of conclusions ulK ^ er • 
and recommendations. 

(i) In view of the great leeway to be made up by the Indian sugar indus¬ 
try before achieving parity of competitive efficiency with the sugar industry 
in Java and other foreign countries, we endorse the recommendation of the 
Sugar Panel that the present Central Government grant to the Indian Central 
Sugarcane Committee of 1 anna per cwt. of sugar from the excise duty should 
be increased to 4 annas per cwt. (Paragraph 11). 

(ii) The Tariff Board of 1937 recommended that the possibilities of estab¬ 
lishing industries subsidiary to the sugar industry should be properly investi¬ 
gated. We attach great importance to this recommendation and-suggest 
that- all facilities should be given, to the sugar factories to establish these 
subsidiary industries. (Paragraph 11). 

(Hi) The present shortage of sugar in the world as a whole may continue 
at least for another year, and it is expected that the position may become 
somewhat easier towards the end of 1947-48. (Paragraph 13). 

(iv) Since the requirement of sugar in the country has been estimated 
at between 16,00,000 and 18,00,000 tons per annum during the period ending 
1950, and since the present production in the country is in the neighbourhood 
of 11,00,000 tons, there does not appear to be any great scope for export of 
sugar from India in the near future, except in small quantities which are per¬ 
mitted for special reasons. (Paragraph 14). 

(v) We feel that the sugar industry might run the risk of being under¬ 
cut by lower-priced imports of Java (or other foreign) sugar after one or two 
years and that the protection to the industry, which is at present unneces- 
M1657CD 
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sary and ineffective, might again become important after one or two years. 
(Paragraph 15). 

(iff) We recommend the continuance of the present protection for a fur¬ 
ther period of one year. Since in our opinion, the Indian sugar industry 
is likely to require protection for some time to come, we are of the opinion 
that the detailed inquiry into the extent of protection necessary should be 
undertaken when conditions both in India anti abroad become inoro normal. 
At present, wo do not oxpect that such normality will be restored before the 
end of 1948. Though we are precluded by tho terms of our reference from 
recommending the continuance of the oxistng protection for more than a 
year, we wish to draw the attention of the Government to the desirability 
of extending the present protection for a period of two years ending 31st 
March 1919 and instituting a tariff inquiry during tho latter half of 1948. 
(Paragraph 10). 


19. The Board wishes to express its thanks to Mr. M. P. Gandhi, Technical 
... , Adviser, for his valuable help and advice, to Rai 

Acknowledgments. ^ g _ ( -, Agganval Deputy Secretary, and to Dr. 

Rama Varma, Assistant Secretary, for their active assistance, in connection 
with the inquiry, and to the Reporters and other members of the Office staff 
for the very hard work they have done to enable tho report to be drawn up 
in a very short time. 


SHANMUKHAM OHETTY, 

President , 

C. V. DESAI, 

M ember Secretary. 

H. L. DEY, 

Member. 


8 . C. AGGARWAL, 
Deputy Secretary. 


Bombay 

2lst February, 1947. 
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APPENDIX I. 


( Vidf P.VIIAORAI'LJ L). 

No. J34-T(30)/4ti. 
GOVERNMENT OK INDIA 
DEPARTMENT OE COMMERCE. 


Mao Delhi, the 19th December 1940. 


Eeom 

P. N. BANKRJT, Esq., M.B.E., 

Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, 

To 

The MEMBER-.'SECRETARY. 

Indian Tariff Board, 

Caller House, jH olland Estate, 

BOMBAY,. 

8m, 

[ am direct'd to address you oil the question of continuance of protection to certain 
old established industries and particularly the sugar, paper and wood pul]), cotton textile 
manufacturing, and iron and steel manufacturing industries which had been granted 
tariff protection on the basis of recommendations made by previous Tariff Boards. As 
you are no doubt aware, the period fur which protection had been granted to these indus¬ 
tries was due to expire during the early years of the war, but had to bo extended from 
time to time, and the last extension agreed to by the Legislature is due to expire on the 
31st March lillT. Government have, therefore, to decide urgently as to their future 
course of action in respect of continuation of protect ion to these industries beyond tlio 
31st, March 104/ so that the necessary legislation could be undertaken during the forth¬ 
coming Budget Session of the Indian Legislature. 

2. The most suitable method of coming to a decision on this question would un¬ 
doubtedly be to request the Tariff Board to investigate the claims of these industries to 
continued enjoyment of protection at the existing, or at a reduced or enhanced scale. 
The Government of India are advised, however, that many of the economio uncertain¬ 
ties which made it impossible to conduct such an enquiry during the war are still 
continuing, and they are therefore considering whether any alternative method could be 
found for evaluating in a summary manner, and pending a full-dress tariff investigation 
which has to be postponed to a later date, the necessity or otherwise of continuing the 
existing measures of protection afforded to these industries beyond the 3Iat March 1047. 
While the Government of India consider that there is a good deal of force in the argument 
that conditions have not yet suiiicicntly returned to normal for a reasonably accurate 
appraisement of domestic cost and foreign prices, they feel at the same time that many 
of the already protected industries have reached a stage where the continuance of protec¬ 
tion at the existing level merely results in the grant of an excessive margin of profit to 
the manufacturing interests at the direct oxpenso of the consumer. 



m 

3. I am therefore to request you .to be so gocd as to plaoe this matter before the 
Tariff Board and let Government have their advice as to what would be the best method 
of proceeding further in this matter. In making their recommendations, the Board will 
no doubt bear in mind the interests both of the manufacturers and the consumers and will 
therefore consider the advisability of having a summary discussion with the representa¬ 
tives of the industries mentioned earlier in the letter and other interested parties. As 
a decision has to be taken well before the commencement of the Budget Session in order 
to enable Government to introduce the neoessary legislative measures in time, it will bo 
greatly appreciated if the Board could forward their considered opinion as regards the 
degree of protection to be continued to these four industries, by the end of January, 
although this may involve some delay in completing the Board’s programme relative to 
the wartime industries. 

I-have the honour to be, 

Sm, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Sd) B. N. BANERJI, 

Deputy Secretary to the Government of India. 



APPENDIX II. 

(Vide Paragraph 1). 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

New Delhi, the 20th January 1947. 

RESOLUTION. 

Tariffs. 

No. 28-T (6)/46—In their Resolution in the Department of Commerce No. 218-T 
(55)/4fr, dated the 3rd November 1945, the Government of India announced the setting 
up of a Tariff Board to investigate claims for assistance or protection received from indus¬ 
tries which have been started or developed in war time. 

2. Government have also under consideration the question of continuance of protec¬ 
tion to certain industries which were established before the war and were granted tariff 
protection on the basis of recommendations made by previous Tariff Boards. They have 
decided to request the Tariff Board, set up under the Resolution referred to in the preced¬ 
ing paragraph, to investigate and advise them with regard to the claims of such indus¬ 
tries. 

3. Government recognise that, in the present abnormal conditions, it would not be 
possible to formulate a long term tariff policy in respect of the well established industries. 
The Tariff Board is accordingly requested to hold summary inquiries and advise Govern¬ 
ment whether, in present circumstances, protection at tho existing or at a different scale 
should bo granted for a further year after the 31st March 1947 to the following indus- 
ries;— 

(1) Sugar; 

(2) Paper and wood pulp; 

(3) Cotton Textiles; 

(4) Iron and Steel. 


(Sd.) N. R. PILLAI, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 
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APPENDIX III. 

(Vide Paragraph 2). 

List of producers and others invited to attend the Sugar Conference. 
PRODUCERS. 

1. The Indian Sugar MilU Association, Caloutta. 

2. Bengal Sugar Mills Association, Caloutta. 

3. Deocan Sugar Factories Association, Bombay. 

4. Indian Sugar Syndicate, Ltd., Cawnpore. 

6. Indian Sugar Producers’ Association, Cawnpore. 

0. South Indian Sugar Mills Association, Madras. 

MERCHANTS AND IMPORTERS. 

1. Bombay Sugar Merchants’ Association, Bombay. 

2. Cawnpore Sugar Merchants’ Association, Cawnpo-e. 

OFFICIALS. 

1. Sir Datar Singh, Vice Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, New 
Delhi. 

2. Mr. N. T. Mono, I.C.S., Sugar Controller, Government of India. 

3. Mr. K. B. Bhatia, I.C.S., Secretary. Agricultural Department, U.P., Luoknow. 

4. Mr. B. B. Singh, I.C.S., Chairman, Sugar Commission, U.P., & Bihar, Cawnpore. 

5. Mr. S. C. Roy, Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology, Cawnpore. 

6. Mr. N. L. Dutt, Government Sugar Cano Expert Coimbatore. 

7. Mr. A. D. Pant, Cane-Commissionor, U.P., Luoknow. 

8. Cane Commissioner, Bihar, Patna. 

9. Secretary, Sugar Control Board, U.P., Lucknow. 

10. Secretary, Sugar Control Board, Bihar, Patna. 

OTHERS. 

1. Sir Fazal Ibrahi a Rahimtoola, Ismail Building, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

2. Lftla Harsahai Gupta, P-O. Bilari, U.P. 

3. Mr. N. C. Mehta, Kamla Cottage, John, Bombay. 

4. Mr. Lalehand Hirachand, Construction House, Bombay. 

5. Mr. R. D. Bose, Secretary, Indian Central Sugar Cane Committee, New Delhi. 

6. Sheik Mohammad Jilani, President, Khandasari Manufacturers’ Association, 
Pilibhit.U.P. 

7. Chowdhury Mukhtar Singh, Daurala Sugar Works, Ltd., Daurala (Meerut). 
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APPENDIX IV. 

( Vide Paragraph 2). 

List of Producers and others who attended the Sugar Conference. 

PRODUCERS. 

Mr. Lalchand Hirachand. 

Lala Gurusharan Lai 



Mr. Krishna Deva 
and 

Mr. J. S. Mehta (Secretary) 

Mr. Ii, M. Dahanukar 


. 

• Representing Indian Sugar Mills Asso¬ 
ciation, Calcutta. 

Mr. K. G. Somaiya 
and 

Mr. D. V. Kelkar (Secretary) .. 

Mr. G. N. Todd., (c/o Parry & Co., 
Madras). 


^Representing Deccan Sugar Factories’ 

Association, Bombay. 

► Representing South Indian Sugar Mills 

Mr. B. T, Kempanna 

■ I 

Association, Madras. 

Mr. B. P. Dalmia ., ,, 

•i 

Representing Bengal Sugar Mills Asso¬ 

Mr. B. B'. Chatterjeo ,.. 

• J 

ciation, Calcutta, 

Mr. R. P. Nevatia 


Representing Indian Sugar Syndicate 
Ltd., Cawnpore. 

Sheik Mohammad Jilani 

•• 

Representing Khandsari Manufac¬ 
turers’ Association, Pilibhit, U.P. 

MERCHANTS AND IMPORTERS. 

Sheth Manoklal Ujamshi 

-•1 

Representing Bombay Sugar Merchants’ 

Skoth Jagjivan Ujamshi Mulji .. 

•J 

Association, Bombay. 

officials. 



Mr. N. T. Mone, I.C.S. 


Sugar Controller, Government of India, 
New Delhi. 

Mr. B. B. Singh, I.C.S. 


Chairman, Sugar Commission, U.P. Sc 
Bihar, Cawnpore. 

Mr. S. C. Roy 


Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar 
Technology, Cawnpore. 

NON-OFFICIALS. 

Sir Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtoola .. 

♦ , 

Bombay. 

Mr. N. C. Mehta 

. . 

Bombay. 

Mr. H. Robinson .. 

• • 

H. M. Trade Commissioner’s office, 

Bombay. 

Mr. R. D. Bose 

. • • 

Secretary, Indian Central Sugar Cane 
Committee, New Delhi, 
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APPENDIX V. 

{Vide Paragraph 11). 

Number of vacuum pan sugar factories working in India, including States, and production 
of sugar in vacuum pan factories, Our refineries and.. Khandsari from 1931-32 to 1945-46 
and estimate of - production for 1946-47. 


Tear 

(November—October). 

No, of 
Vacuum pan 
factories 
working in 
Indu 

Vaonum pan 
factory 
production 
(Nov.—Oot.) 

Sugar refined 
from gur. 
(Jan.—Deo.) 

Khandsari 
(Conje.tural 
estimates) 
(Nov.—Oct.). 

Total 

production 





Ton*. 

Tuna 

Tons 

Tons 

1931-38 



32 

158,731 

69,539 

250,000 

478,320 

1938-33 



67 

200,177 

80,106 

275,000 

646,2 3 

1933-34 



1V2 

454,000 

64,900 

200,000 

718, 00 

1934-35 



130 

578,100 

43,500 

150,000 

771,600 

1935-35 



137 

932, im 

47,900 

125,000 

1,105,000 

1930-37 



137 

1,111,400 

25.60J 

100,000 

1,237,000 

1937-38 



138 

930,700 

17,200 

138,000 

1,072,000 

1938-30 


* 

130 

650,800 

14,700 

100,000 

765,500 

1989-40 



145 

1,241,700 

20,500 

125,003 

1,393,23 ' 

1940-41 



148 

1,005,400 

44,700 

200,000 

1,340,100 

1041-42 



140 

T78.100 

... • 

20,400 

100,000 

898,500 

1943-48 



150 

1,070,700 

7,800 

214,000 

1,292,500 

1943-44 



151 

1,216,400 

7,700 

150,000** 

1,374,103 

1044-45* 



140 

953,500 

6,030 

76,000 

1,034,530 

1945-4'! 



145 

944,800 

6,000 

75,000 

1,025,800 

1948 47 



146 

1,000,000 

6,000 

60,000 

1,066,000*** 

(Estimates) 


♦Vide Indian Trade Journal, dated 28th February 1946 and 20th June, 1946 and vide Indian Trade 
Journal (Supplement) dated 10th October, 1940. 

•♦The Sugar Controller’s estimate of Khandsari production for 194&-44 is smaller. 

♦♦♦Vide Indian Sugar Industry Annual for 1945-48 by Gandhi & Co., Bombay. 
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A-H’ENRltX Vr. 

(Vide i*A KAGitA.ru 13). 

Statement of imports of sugar* by sea into British India. 



Quantity (Tone). 

(Year—April to March). 

Value (Ra.). 

Imports. 

(1) 

Re-export!. 

(2) 

Net Imports. 

(3) 

Imports. 

(4) 

Re-exports. 

<S) 

Net Import!. 

(0) 

183U-37t .. 

(a) 23,075 

0,098 

13,979 

23,91,980 

14,58,876 

9,33,104 


(10,140) 



(19,07,039) 



1937-38 .. 

13,716 

1,888 

12,020 

17,01,827 

3,92,782 

13,68,845 

1938-39 .. 

32,715 

48 

32,666 

40,92,048 

0,938 

40,82,110 

1830-40 .. 

251,707 

24,148 

227,559 

325,33,763 

55,45,602 

260,88,261 

1840-41 .. 

18,778 

6,075 

13,703 

34,68,406 

16,19,520 

18,48,886 

1841-42 .. 

48,837 

27,304 

21,333 

106,69,234 

70,93,629 

35,75,606 

1942-43 .. 

863 

28,255 


1,80,769 

106,03,213 


1843-44 .. 

21 

195 


12,023 

1,29,108 

.. - 

1944-46 .. 



.. 

1,864 

. . 

. . 

1045-48 .. 

6 

313 


1,103 

2,12,373 

•• 


•Excluding sugar-oandy and molasses. 

tlncluding the sham of Burma. The figures within brackots show the quantity and value of import* 
exclusive of Burma'* share. 

(o) Sugar candy not shown separately before 1837-38. 

Source: Sea-Born* Trad* Returns. 






from the principnl countries of consignment. 


24 



Total Import* (alltoimtrieg) .. 19,149*, 14,339 35,679 255,037! 19,319 | 48,834 667 










Value nf Import* From 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

(Vide Paragraph J5). 

Siattment of Index Numbers of Prices of Wheat, Bice., Sugarcane, Sugar and Our. 

Market Pricks. 




Wheat 

(Kapur). 

Rice 

(Patna). 

Sutfarotvno 
(U.P. & 

| Bihar), 

Sugar 
(U.P. & 
Bihar). 

Gar 

(Muz&ffar- 

nagar). 

August 1039 (Baso) .. 

Index 

Price 

100 

(2-9-0) 

100 

(3-1-0) 

100 

(0-7-0) 

100 

(10-1-0) 

% 100 

(8-1-0) 

September 1039 


113 

(2-15-3) 

100 

(3-4-0) 

100 

(0-7-0) 

108 

(10-14-0) 

104 

(8-5-7) 

September 1940 


123 

(3-3-0) 

140 j 

(4-5-0) 

70 

(0-5-6) 

01 

(0-2-0) 

56 

(4-8-0) 

September 1941 


155 

(4-0-0) 

180 

(5-3-0) 

71 

(0-5-0) 

00 

(8-10-0) 

47 

(3-12-0) 

September 1042 


101 

(5-0-0) 

244 

(7-8-0) 

114 

(0-8-0) 

122 

(12-4-0) 

118 

| (9-8-6) 

September 1943 


522 

(13-10-0) 

571 

(17-8-0) 

143 

(0-10-0) 

130 

(14-0-0) 

143 

(11-5-0) 

September 1944 


373 

(9-12-0) 

301 

(12-0-0) 

171 

(0-12-0) 

147 

(14-13-0) 

118 

(9-8-0) 

September 1948 .. 


392 

(10-4-0) 
Market Price 

328 

(10-0-0) 

205 

(0-14-8) 

161 

(18-4-0) 

101 

(8-4-0) 

July 1948 


832 

(18-8 0) 
Market Prioo 

334 

(10-4-0) 

205 

(0-14-0) 

1M 

(16-10-10) 

142 

(11-8-0) 
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